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ly entertaining, a general characteristic of the whole book. Even a 
jaded instructor can sit down and read the First Spanish Course 
with genuine interest. 

There is a distinct Spanish flavor to this grammar ; the exercises 
in Spanish ring true. How often we meet in American text-books 
phrases which are grammatically flawless but which lack entirely 
the salt of Spanish ! The concatenated phrases in the First Span- 
ish Course might well have been spoken in the conversation of daily 
life in Spain or in Spanish America. The authors have used their 
imaginations in dramatizing situations in a background that is con- 
spicuously Spanish. In general the book has followed the sound 
modern pedagogical principles of language teaching and has avoided 
the trivial superficialities of so many contemporaneous modern-lan- 
guage textbooks. The superficial text-book combined with the 
superficially trained teacher has wrought havoc among our youth 
who are flocking in such numbers to study Spanish. With the First 
Spanish Course, a book that is flawlessly accurate in scholarship and 
pedagogically sound in method, the poorly prepared teacher of 
Spanish can hardly go far astray. 

Samuel M. Wasman. 

Boston University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Byroniana 



It is possible to throw some light upon the questions raised by 
Mr. C. S. Northup and Mr. L. M. Buell in Mod. Lanq. Notes, xxxn, 
310 ff. 

I 

Mr. Northup describes a rare volume called Beauties of English 
Poets, published at Venice, In the Island of S. Lazzaro, 1852, in 
which, besides a number of Byron's " Poetries," four translations 
from the Armenian, some extracts from his correspondence, and 
the proposed preface by him to an Armenian Grammar, are a num- 
ber of translations into Armenian from Milton, Pope, Gray, Keble, 
and Tupper. He mentions, but has not seen, what he describes as 
a later edition of this anthology, which (following Coleridge's Bibli- 
ography, Byron's Worhs, Poetry, vn, 149) he describes as Lord 
Byron's Armenian Exercises and Poetry, " dated on the title-page 
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1886 and on the yellow wrapper 1870." A copy of this little book 
in the Yale Library agrees with Coleridge's description with regard 
to the two dates but has a gray wrapper ; in the copy in the New 
York Public Library the wrapper is green, not yellow, and both 
wrapper and title-page bear the date 1870. In contents these two 
issues are identical. They do not contain the translations from 
Milton, Pope, Gray, Keble, and .Tupper. They contain all the 
selections from Byron found in the volume of 1852, with the addi- 
tion, in the section devoted to Byron's " Poetries," of On the Death 
of a Young Lady, To the Duke of Dorset, and On this Day I com- 
plete my Thirty-Sixth Year. At the end is a four-page index, part 
English, part Armenian. 

Two questions are advanced by Mr. Northup : Did Byron make 
the translations from Gray ? and, Does Mackay's Lord Byron at the 
Armenian Convent, 1876, throw any light upon the matter? One 
can answer the second question unhesitatingly : it does not. George 
Eric Mackay's dingy little pamphlet, printed at " Venice, Office of 
the ' Poliglotta,' " (of which paper Mackay was editor and propri- 
etor), was written to stir up interest in the project of the monks of 
S. Lazzaro to gather funds for the erection of a memorial to Byron. 
A copy of the work is in the Harvard Library. It is likely that the 
monks had been prompted to this undertaking by hearing of Dis- 
raeli's address at Willis' Rooms the previous July in which he urged 
the national duty of erecting a monument to Byron in London. 
Mackay tells in a most slovenly manner of Byron's relations with 
the monks, gives snatches of Armenian history and of the traditions 
of the convent, reprints Byron's preface to the proposed grammar, 
his translations from the Armenian Corinthians, and his Will made 
at Venice, and records in chapter vi " The Blind Friar's Confes- 
sions." These had been heralded at the beginning of his book as 
" a new chapter in the romance of Byron's life." We turn to them 
with interest and find that in 1868 Mackay had an interview with a 
blind old friar who remembered Byron. Byron, according. to this 
witness, was beautiful " but very yellow." This fact seems to have 
made a deep impression on the old man, for he mumbled it several 
times. Byron gave him a knife which he still treasured. He was 
confident that Byron was now a saint in heaven. This is all! 
Mackay ends his book with a translation by himself of an Armenian 
dialogue between the Saviour and Abgar, King of the Armenians. 

As for the other question, one may be certain that Mr. Northup 
is correct in concluding that Byron did not translate the two poems 
by Gray. The only pieces " done " by him are the four extracts 
from Armenian placed in a group by themselves. This assertion 
can be supported in a variety of ways. The Boston Public Library 
possesses a copy of the second edition of Father Paschal Augher's 
Grammar Armenian and English . . . Venice: printed at the 
Armenian press of St. Lazarus, 1832. The first edition had ap- 
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peared in 1819. In this second edition " some translations of Lord 
Byron from the Armenian into English " are added, viz. : the letter 
of the Corinthians to St. Paul, the letter from St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, a pasage from Corenensis' Armenian History, and a 
passage from Lampronensis. These occupy pages 145-169, the Eng- 
lish and Armenian being on opposite pages. Had the monks pos- 
sessed translations into Armenian by Byron they would surely have 
been included. Moreover, several of the translations in the volume 
of 1852 are of too late a date to be by him, and it is fair to assume 
that all are from another hand or hands. Had any been by Byron 
they would have been put in a section by themselves and not herded 
together with other and later work. And it is unlikely that Byron, 
though he could with some assistance render Armenian into English, 
could make Armenian versions of English poetry. That the four 
items listed in the volumes of 1832, 1852, and 1870 as " Lord By- 
ron's Translations " are all that came from his pen is proved beyond 
question by the fact that when the title was changed from Beauties 
of English Poetry to Lord Byron's Armenian Exercises and Poetry 
the remainder of the contents of 1852, not coming under that head- 
ing, was omitted. I do not know who translated the non-Byronic 
portion of the 1852-edition. Whatever little interest that problem 
has is not connected with Byron. 

II 

Mr. Buell advances " a neat little problem in sources and ori- 
gins " : did Byron suggest the Prometheus theme to Shelley or did 
Shelley suggest it to Byron ? He does not moot the question for 
the first time. I have referred to it at some length in my Dramas 
of Lord Byron, Gottingen, 1915, p. 75-77, and there give references 
to other discussions. My view as there expressed, is that, if it is 
necessary to account for Byron's renewed interest in the theme of 
1816, it is more reasonable to suppose with Gillardon that that 
interest was due to contact with Shelley than to ascribe it (with 
Pughe) to the influence of Wordsworth. ' But I add : " I do not see 
that one needs more than Byron's testimony of his interest from 
boyhood in the theme." May I take the present opportunity to 
elaborate this view, answering at the same time, so far as such a 
question can be answered, the problem set forth anew by Mr. Buell ? 
The number of references to the legend of Prometheus in Byron is 
larger than one would gather from the indices supplied by Coleridge 
and Prothero. See : the translation of Part of a Chorus from the 
" Prometheus Vinctus " (Poetry, i, 14) ; Monody on Sheridan, line 
56; Ode to Napoleon, stanza xvi; Manfred i, i, 154 and i, ii, If.; 
Don Juan i, 27 and ii, 75; Childe Harold iii, 59 and iv, 63; The 
Prophecy of Dante iii, 174 f. and iv, 14 f.; The Blues ii, 137; The 
Irish Avatar, stanza xii; The Age of Bronze, line 228 f. Of these 
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only the first three are of a date earlier than Byron's meeting with 
Shelley in Switzerland ; the others do not shed light on the question 
of priority but they show how constantly the theme was in Byron's 
mind and bear out his own testimony : " The Prometheus, if not 
exactly in my plan, has always been so much in my head, that I 
can easily conceive its influence over all or any thing that I have 
written " (Letters, iv, 174-5; cf. v, 229, 453, 470.) There is little 
or no evidence that the subject had been so constantly in Shelley's 
mind. In 1812 he asks for an iEschylus (Letters, ed. Ingpen, i, 
372), but I find no mention of the Prometheus legend until October 
1818 when he announces that he has finished the first act of his 
drama (ibid., ii, 630). In the poems the word "Prometheus" 
occurs only in the Prometheus Unbound, the word " Promethean " 
once there and once in Hellas, the word " Titan " only once outside 
of Prometheus Unbound (Gisborne, line 24), and the word "ti- 
tanic " only in Epipschydion. " Vulture " is used several times but 
not with special reference to the theme in question. It is evident from 
the small number of such allusions and from the fact that all such 
are either in the Prometheus Unbound or in later poems, that the 
subject had not in 1816 taken such hold on Shelley as on Byron. 
The conclusion indicated is that Byron drew upon his own resources 
for his Prometheus. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Mater College. 



A Motto op Merimee's 



There is a passage in the Lettres a une Inconnue which the critics 
cite constantly as indicative of Merimee's rather cynical philosophy 
of life. It is a sort of obiter dictum in a postscript to the second 
of the letters given to the public. " Saehez aussi qu'il n'y a rien 
de_ plus commun que de faire le mal pour le plaisir de le faire. 
Defaites-vous de vos idees d'optimisme et figurez-vous bien que 
nous sommes dans ce monde pour nous battre envers et contre 
tous." Why stop here? The argument may gain by finishing the 
letter. Merimee goes on : " A ce propos, je vous dirai qu'un savant 
de mes amis, qui lit les hieroglyphes, m'a dit que, sur les cercueils 
egyptiens, on lisait tres-souvent ces deux mots: Vie, guerre; ce 
qui prouve que je n'ai pas invente la maxime que je viens de 
vous donner. Cela s'ecrit en hieroglyphe . . . ou le premier earactere 
veut dire vie; il represent*, je crois, un de ces vases appeles canopes. 
L'autre est une abreviation d'un bouclier avec un bras tenant 
une lance. There's science for you." Turning now to Colomba, 
we read that Miss Lydia, wishing to fortify Orso against the evil 
instincts which the air of his native land might rouse in him, gives 



